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CALENDAR FOR 1932-33 



Sept 15 

Sept. 16 

Sept. 17 

Sept. 29 

Nov. 24 

Dec 16 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 25 

Jam. 28 

Jan. 31 

!/tb. 14 
Feb. 22 
April 7 
April 19 
May 11 
May 20 
May 31 
June 3 
June 4 
June 5 



Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday 

Thursday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Wednesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 



June 6 Tuesday 



First Semester opens. Registration completed. 

Classes begin 8:00 a. m. 

Reception to faculty and students. 

Last day for dumges in registration. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Christmas wuation begins 12:00 noon. 

Christmas vacation ends. Classes resume H a. m. 

1 1 examinations begin. 
First semester closes 4:00 p. m, 
Second semester opens. Registration completed. 

Classes begin 8:00 a. m. 
Last day for changes in registration. 
Washington's Birthday. 
Spring vacation begins 12:00 noon. 
Spring vacation ends. Classes resume 8:00 a. m. 
Founders Day. 
Annual May Fete. 
Final examinations begin. 
Class Day. 

Baccalaureate Service, 
Reception and Exhibits. 
Alumni? Association Business Meeting, 
Seventy-ninth Annual Commencement. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Officers 
J. Spencer Dickbrson, President. 
Floyd C Wilcox, Mount Carroll, Secretary. 
Samuel James Campbell, Mount Carroll, Treasurer. 
Nathaniel Miles, Mount Carroll, Assistant Treasurer, 

Members 
Class of 1932 
J. Spencer Dickerson, Chicago J. ft Miles, Mount Carroll 
Nathaniel Miles, Mount Carroll 
Robert Maynard Hutciuns, Chicago 

Class of 1933 
William E. Goodman, Chicago Theodore G, Soares, Pasadena, 
John F. Moulds* Chicago California 

Norris L. Tibbetts, Chicago J. D. Elliff, Columbia, Missouri. 

Class of 1934 
Samuel James Campbell, Mount Hugo von Oven, Beloit, Wise. 

Carroll Mrs. Edwin Ewart Aubrey, Chi- 

Jessie Miles Campbell, Mount cago. 

Carroll S. C Campbell, Mount Carroll 
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OFFICERS OF INSTOUCT10N 
Floyd Cleveland Wilcox, A.M., President, 

A.B., Kalamazoo College, 1910; B 






) 




WflXIAM Parker McKeb, A.M., B.D., President Emeritus, 1930 . 

Angelinb Beth Hostlttkr, Ph.B., Dean of Women 

rh.lL, University of Cfclcago. 1907; Graduate student, ibid., tooo-io- Smdv in 
Paris, Summer, 1 oil j Graduate student, University of AiSJS, Sorrier. ,JV ,n3 
10/91 Greek Division, European School Bureau 7>7 UBaWiy'ft^ 

jojj: Leave o absence , 9*3-*^ for European travel; Certincat cTaYsiauiie from 
the Sorbonne, .Pan., for four inomb," graduate work En Latin fin^ an? Liter 
attire. 10*65 Studjr, Columbia Uniwrafijv Summer, ioji; lt.Mr«Ui"/ccm?.j cS. 
lege, Pela Iowa, »9oH ; oo; Instructor, c, SbJroer School, i*oVo 4 . im*2, 

joojtl Instructor in French, Annie \Vr, K ht Seminary, WwfiinJU,,^ 
w; Instructor in French and Ccrmin. Christian College, Columbia, MLssWl - 

joj Instructor lo Latin Franeea Shirner School, 191*17, ioiSms/ 19^-jo : Acting 
Dean, lyjo-ji; Dean of Women, i^ji y J ' rtcun « 



Margaret Baxter, Ed.M., Counselor, Director of Studies. 







Elizabeth Schuster, Principal in Piano, 




Mary Orenda Pollard, A.M., English. 

A.B., Middlebury College, 1896; A.M., ibid,, 1900; Irutrurtor High School, Middle- 
bury, Vt-, f 80-1901; High School, Shcrburn. Minn., 1902-04; Townanip ItiKh 
School, EvaiiMun, III, 10.05- 1.0; Head Resident, PI Beta Yhi Settlement School, 
mburg, Tetits., 1913-16; (iraduatc student, University of Nevada, 1901; Grad- 
uate Itfldint University of Chicago, Summers 0! 1905, *9i5i 19*6* 
Travel in England and Scotland, Summer, 1951; Frances Shirner Junior Co* 
1 9 16- jo. 1911- — . 

Mabel Louise Peters, M.S., Biological Science. 

Principal of High School, Fcter*burK\ Mich., 1915-:^; A.H., U State Normal 

1 Department of Botany, University of Michigan, 19J 
of Michigan, 19*1; Summer Scnool, University of Michigan, 19J1; 
France* Shinier Junior College, 19JJ ■ . 

Minnie Stowell Wallace, B.Mus., Instructor in Voice, History of 
Music and Public School Music. 

B.Mus., Qbcrlin Conservatory of Music, 191 1; Voice with Thomas N rney. 

i%Q r 1913-14, 1919-40, Summers of »9M f 1915, 19 tor of 

Music, Union Christian College, Merom, Indiana, 1911-1.1. Private pupils, Chicago, 
1914*18; Voice and Piano, Adrian College Conservatory, Adrian, Michigan, 1920-u; 
Frances Shirner Junior College, 19*3 . 
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Ella Fortna, MS*, Home Economics. 

U.S.. University of Nebraska. 19211 M.S., Iowa State College. 19*4; High ,< 

iiiMi Vmvtruty Place, Nebraska, g$at~ajj Peru Stat* Normal, Sum 

•bra&ka Weslcyan University, Summers of IOJ3, 19*3, 19/4; Graduate- 



Frances E. Emerson, A.M., History. 

A.B.. University of Ij fcL, University of Chicago. 

teaching, ioi6-JS{ France* Shimer JtlfllOf CoUege, 19*5 

Eona Thoreen, A.M., French. 



Ipasj lfiieh*scl»ooi 



. Lombarc* College, ton: A.M.. University of Illinois 1014; McGtll Vniv 
Summer, 19JJ; Institute of French Education, I'emi State CoMcac, Summer, in./' 
I diversity of Wi tamers of 1916, 1910. i«j a school teadmur 
Boone, Iowa, one year; GftletMITf, rune and one-half rt k Park, one year- 
European Travel. Summer. s | Student at Cours d'ete\ Univi 
sux>Mer, France, Summer, 19*7; France* Shimer Junior College, 19^5 . 



Reuben Harvey Seitner, B.D., Biblical History. 

A.B,, Franklin College, tg 16; B.D.« University of Chicago, 
Junior College, 15 



19JO; Frances Shimer 



Ruby Baxter, A.M., Mathematics. 

A. It,. Illinois Woman's College. 1919: A.M.. University of Illinois 10*7; Graduate 
work. Univct sty summer, ioat; Study. Columbia Ijnivr* nnmer 

ton; Instructur in Mathematics, Danville If itch School, 1920-aji Ja. 
School, i9J3-^o: Frances Suiincr junior College, 1017 — - ■■■ 

Laura M. Flynn, M.S., Physical Science. 

B.S., Iowa State College. 19*4! Iowa State College. 1927s Graduate work in 

Physical Sciences and Home Economics, ibid., t0J7-*3; Instructor in QicmiMry, Wt- 
terloo High School, 10*1-25; Assistant tn Chemistry, Iowa State College, 1935-ag; 



Frances Sin: r College, 
32, Iowa State College , 



I9a8>ji; Leave of absence for graduate study, iqjj. 



Mildred L. Jaynes, A.B., Physical Education. 

A.B., Carleton College, toaa; Summer School. University of Minnesota, toj?; In- 
structor in ITiysical Education, Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 19^5**8; France* Shiinrr 
Junior College, 193$ ■ . 

Ruth Skellie, A.B., Secretary to the President, 

A.B., Kockford College, 192$; Graduate work, University of Chicago, 1949; France* 
Shimer Junior College, 1929 . 

Helen V. Terry, A.M., Spanish, Assistant in French. 

Alt, Ohio State University* 1919; A.M., ibid., 19**; Summer course, 19*3, Ccntro 
de Estudior, Madrid University; Summer course, 193J, Lctand Stanford Univcr- 
Foreign Travel, 1920; Central America, iojj; Europe, 19^5 j nd France 

(6 nios.J; Instructor in Spanish, Ohio State University, [920-35; University of 
Montana. 19*5 •*&; University of Washington, one semester, 1939: Frances Shimer 
Junior College, 193 



Margaret 1, Conway, A.M., Economics, Sociology, Stenography, 



A. It., Universit 

Umv 

France* 



• »l Wi* ts; Collegiate Business Institute, 19JJ--4; A.M. 

Minnesota, 1030; Study. University of Minnesota, Summer, ipjii 



University of 

Shimer Junior College, 1930 



Estelle Cozine, A.M., Speech, Dramatic Art. 



;*.. Albion College, iqio; AIL, Albion College, iqjo; A.M., University of 
Michigan, 1*3, on, Michigan, high school, ioat; Tarkio College. Missouri, 
IpJJ'-'S; Professional Theatre. Provmcclown Theatre* Neighborhood Playhouse, 
Theatre UutM, New York City, 19,25; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 1035**5; Yate 
University, School of Drama, to^H-io; Frances Shimer Junior College. 1910 
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Dorothea Nuvn/s, A.M., Latin. 

A J I., North wcstrrn iJnivenjtT it**** A IX %a *t 

Mary Elizabeth Jones, A.M., Librarian. 

» S., Whitman Colkie. ig^o* BS b I * tt-j 

New York Public utarV&^t^ l»»JI Stfidf. 

Librarian. \V Sofmjl , S^l, m"^ u V5 .S^ S ftWT > J'»»ho; 

Junior College, tg '• *ucnthmt, r^y^H; France* Shimcr 

ELIZABETH Anne Moellbr, A.M., Graphic Arts. 

fififaft ^Tio^^V ^^7 h Aft E^ri^ul 

WTtliaM SutiOB, IM.J,. HricJ j4li£ TuniorCoH^^^;;^.^' ^ <*"* 

Justin k Van Gundy, A.M., English. 

A.U.. Monmouth Collate. 10*1: A.M.* Untveriiiv f,t iii;„«;. 



Wilma Weidlein, M.S., Physical Sciences. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox, President 

A. Beth Hostetter, Dean of Women 

Margaret II Baxter, Counselor, Director of Studies 

Mary E, Jones, Librarian 

Mabel Louise Peters, Head of College Hall 

Ella Fortna, Head of West Hall 

Edna Thoreen, Head of Hathaway Hall 

Ruby Baxter, Head of McKee Hall 

Ruth Skellie, Secretary to the President 

Mrs. Nellie Sweatt, R.N., Resident Nurse 

Vita Guinn, Accountant 

Mabel Hall Darrow, Housekeeper 

Mrs. Laura Gray, Postmistress 



Charlotte S. Hageman, Alumnae Secretary 
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HISTO RY 

HISTORY 

This institution is not an experiment: it is now educating the fourth 
generation of young women. It was opened on May n, 1333 by two 
young women from New York State, Prances Ann Wood and Cinderella 
Gregory, the latter of whom withdrew from the work in 1&70. For a 
period of forty-three years the institution was known as Mount Carroll 
Seminary and was administered by its founder, Mrs. Frances Wood Shimer. 
By her wish in 1896 it was transferred to a self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees of fifteen members, representing the University of Chicago, the 
alumna: of the Seminary, and the citizens of Mount Carroll. From that'datc 
until 1931 the institution was known as "The Frances Shimer School." At 
the latter date the trustees authorized the use of the name, Frances Shimer 
junior College and Preparatory School, as a consequence of a reorganiza 
tion by which the four-year junior college became the chief organization 
unit. 

The College is not maintained for profit. AH its resources are held in 
trust and all earnings are used to maintain and improve its work. 

The hundreds of graduates and students of Mount Carroll Seminary 
are included as graduates and students of the College, and this large con- 
stituency, with traditions of culture and Christian service of over seventy- 
five years, furnishes a constant source of support. 

The institution was one of the first to undertake junior college work. 
The initial junior college class was graduated in 1909 and for some years 
the enrollment in the college has over-shadowed that in the academy. 

Convinced that another step in advance was necessary, the Board of 
Trustees in 1931 authorized a reorganization in the form of a four-year 
junior college, beginning with the eleventh high school year and continu- 
ing through the sophomore college year. The plan was based on the convic- 
tion that a new alignment in the educational structure was necessary in 
order to complete with the greatest efficiency the training of the general 
education period. A new alignment between high school and college was 
sought that could be psychologically justified. The four-year junior college 
is believed to be the institution where the problems relating to the co- 
ordination of high school and college can be taken up without prejudice 
2nd solved. 

Since the retirement of the founder two incumbents have been ap- 
pointed to the office of president. In 1897 Reverend William Parker 
McKee was called from the pastorate of the Olivet Baptist Church, Minne- 
apolis, to be president. During his long administration all of the present 
very complete plant was built and the equipment acquired. He retired as 
president emeritus in 1930 after an uninterrupted service of thirty-three 
years. 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox became president in 1930. 
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AIM 

The purpose of the School is to train its students for life rather than 
for any particular college or vocation. It seeks to develop strong minds fa 
strong rxxlics, to give a background of knowledge, to create tastes and 
standards of value, to instil principles of conduct that arc worthy 
Christian, and to inspire, through instruction and training, ideals that are 
democratic and altruistic, to the end that its students may n tbeif 

obligation to make some individual contribution to the common wcU 
Through its environment and all its activities the purpose of the schooi 
is to stimulate an interest in the worth-while things of life— in health in 
work, in play, in religion, and in the love of beauty in nature and n, 

[t3 concrete educational aim may be stated to be the integration of the 
mental, emotional, and physical life of its students. Intellectual alertness 
and physical vitality must be balanced by such emotional poise and stabil. 
ity as will provide a well-rounded personality. Neither great minds alone 
nor strong bodies, but vital, wholesome persons as well, are clearly held as 
aims. 

The means to these ends are the various courses of study provided to 
supply knowledge, to develop skills, and to create and strengthen right atti- 
tudes; also the well organized and stimulating campus life in which both 
faculty and students play the major part. 

LOCATION 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2,000 people, situated in northwestern 
Illinois, ten miles from the Mississippi River, is attractively located among 

Eicturcsaue hills. The neighborhood is justly celebrated for its beauty and 
ealth fulness. The canyons formed by the erosion of the W/aukarusa River 
arc the scene of many picnics and outings and the objective of many hikes 
and camping expeditions. Mount Carroll is the county seat of Carroll 
Count)*, and is exclusively a place of residence. The absence of mines, 
factories, or great industrial enterprises makes the community an ideal one 
for an educational institution of this type. 

Mount Carroll is on the Omaha Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railway, one hundred and twenty-eight miles west of 
Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automobile over state highways Nos. 27 
and 40, by which excellent connections over paved roads are made wi 
the Lincoln Highway and other great thoroughfares. Paved highways lead 
to urban centers in five different directions. 

EQUIPMENT 

Frances Shimer Junior College has the advantage of seventy-nine years 
of history, experience, and traditions; yet its equipment is entirely modern, 
haying been rebuilt and enlarged since 1903. The plant consists of twelve 
buildings, solidly constructed of brick and stone, heated by steam from 
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A central plant, lighted by electricity, and furnished with modern convent 

caccs The architecture is colonial Each building was cStS^SJS 
for the purpose it serves in the edu p r0 g ra m of \£ ,2 

Adequate fire protect on is secured by ^nd.Lv &T£ ( ', ^ 

on each floor and by fire ,» every buflcling where stales .Sffe! 

DEARBORN HALL 
(1903) 

i Jr/f ^'V ' k*"* «* Vocal Music is named for Mrs 
Isabel Dearborn Hazzcn, formerly head of the Department of Music for 
over twenty years. It contains large, ittnclivci; furSshed teaching studios 
and eighteen well-lighted and ventilated practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 
(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs. Mary L, Hathaway Corbett of the 
Class of 1869, a sister of Mr.s. Hartic N. LePcllcy, a former Trustee of the 
School, who gave liberally toward the erection and furnishing of the build- 
ing. The three floors contain rooms for forty-five people' baths and a 
common social room furnished by the Mount Carroll Seminary and Frances 
Shimer School Association o( Chicago. 

WEST HALL 

(1906) 

West Hall is a well-equipped home for fifty people. On the ground 

floor is a large, homelike common room, with fireplace, that is a favorite 

gathering place for all students. The art studios are on the upper floor. 

Bathrooms are on all floors where pupils reside. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 

Metcalf Hall contains offices of administration, post office, bank, school 
bookstore, cloakrooms, classrooms, and auditorium. The auditorium is 
equipped with stage, curtain, and other facilities for school plays. The 
walls arc adorned with pictures presented by various classes and individuals 
illustrating different periods of art and architecture, and including, among 
others, a plaster cast of a part of the frieze of the Parthenon, large photo- 
graphs of the Roman Forum, the Parthenon, the Cathedral of Florence, 
Michelangelo's "Jeremiah," the Cathedral of Amiens, Rembrandt's "Syn- 
dics," Durcr's "Saints Mark and Paul," and St. Peter's Church. 

The building is named in honor of Mrs. Sarah Metcalf, a life-long 
friend of the School, whose son, the late Dr. Henry S, Metcalf, was long 
president of the Board of Trustees. The school is indebted to the late 
Andrew Carnegie for a gift of $10,000 toward the erection of this 
building. 
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COLLEGE HALL 

(1909) 
College Hall provides an attractive home for college students, and 
social rooms for the use of the entire student body. The first floor contain* 
a drawing-room 40 x 32 feet, a broad, spacious reception hall, a parlor 
dining-room, and a service kitchen. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 

(1911) 

In the steam plant, from which all buildings arc heated, are installed 
two tubular boilers of 150 and 225 horsepower. These boilers are su 
by Jones' underfeed stokers. The plant maintains an even pressure of steam 
in the radiators in rooms and halls throughout the institution* 

The laundry, which is also in the building, is equipped with modern 
laundry machinery. 

THE INFIRMARY 

(1913) 
This building affords excellent equipment for the care of students 
in case of illness. The building contains a nurse's business office, two com- 
pletely equipped, well-lighted and ventilated wards with a capacity of ten 
oeds, bathrooms, two private rooms, and a kitchenette. A registered, trained 
nurse is in constant residence. 

SCIENCE HALL 

(1914) 

Science Hall provides excellent facilities for the work in science. The 
first floor contains large, thoroughly equipped, modern laboratories for 
the work in Domestic Science. On the second floor arc the Physics, Chem- 
istry and Biology laboratories, with all necessary modern appliances, and 
a commodious, well-appointed room for Mathematics. 

WILLIAM PARKER McKEE HALL 
(1922) 

William Parker McKec Hall, built by funds contributed by the BaDt& 
Board of Education, of red pressed brick with stone trimmings, is four 
stories high. The ground floor contains the central dining-room, sen 
room, and kitchen. The other floors have a parlor for the use of stud, 
a suite of rooms for the Dean of Women, a kitchenette, ample bathrooms, 
and rooms for fifty-six students and teachers. This building furnishes a 
home for College girls, and a dining-room for the entire School. TW* 
building is named for William Parker McKee in honor of the completion 
of twenty- five years of service as Head of the School. A portrait of the 
President, by Ralph C '.lark-son, contributed by trustees and former studr 
hangs in the dining-room. 
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CAMPBELL LIBRARY 
Campbell Memorial Library was erected during the year 1923 by funds 
furnished in part by Mr. George D. Campbell and Mr S. J. Campbell of 
the Board of Irustees. and by Miss Jessie Campbell. '07. The School is 
also indebted to the late Senator William McKinley for a K if t of $5 000 
tor this building. It is named in honor of Mr, and Mrs, Robert Campbell 
lung friends of the institution, ft is a two-story-and -basement builuW of 
the Colonial style of architecture, solidly constructed of brick concrete and 
steel. 

The benefit of much expert advice was enjoyed in planning the arrant 
mem and equipment of the building, designed by the late C A. Eckstrom 
Chicago, and every care was taken to make it adequate for the purpose It 
is finished in red oak, with rubber tile floors insuring the desired quiet 
The equipment was furnished by the Library Bureau. The basement con- 
tains shelves for storage. The reading-room occupies the entire first floor. 
The present library of more than 7,000 volumes, besides many bound 
magazines and useful bulletins, is well catalogued and in charge of a 
trained librarian. The library is also supplied with many leading magazines 
and periodicals. The southwest corner of the rooms is reserved for the 
Hazzen Memorial Collection. This gift of over 1,000 volumes was made 
by the late Mrs. Isabel Dearborn Hazzcn from the library of her husband, 
the late Henry Wilmarth Hazzcn, long a teacher in the School. The Hazzcn 
Endowment provides for the development of the collection. Another valua- 
ble addition of books received during 1925 was the collection given by 
Mrs. Winona Branch Sawyer, '71, of Lincoln, Nebraska. The upper floor 
of the library is occupied by the Dickerson Art Gallery. One room in this 
building i$ devoted to the collection gathered by the Frances Shimer His- 
torical Commission. 

WINONA BRANCH SAWYER HOUSE 
(1926) 

Winona Branch Sawyer House, a commodious home for the president, 
was the gift of Mrs. Winona Branch Sawyer, of the Class of '71. It is built 
of brick in the Colonial style of architecture in harmony with the other 
buildings of the group. 

GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 

(1929) 
The College has improved its already splendid equipment by the addi- 
tion of a modern gymnasium and swimming pool, for which ground was 
broken August 28, 1928. The building contains on the first floor a tile- 
lined swimming pool, 60 x 25 feet, showers, dressing rooms, drying-room, 
lockers, toilets, and modern facilities for the rcfiltration and sterilization 
of the water in the pool, 
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On the upper floor are the gymnasium, the office of the Director of 
Physical Education, examination rooms, equipment and cloak rooms, with 
additional showers, dressing-rooms, and lockers. The main room, : 
feet, gives ample sp^cc foi all indoor games and all types of gymnfl 
work. At the south end of the room is an elevated stage with 
eyclorama setting, and a well-appointed, modem system of lighting. A 
quale provision is thus made for the work of the Department of S] 
and Dramatics, 

The plans are the work of H. A, Anderson and Company, of Chicago, 
successors to the late C. A. Eckstrom, whose firm designed the other build' 
ings on the campus, except Dearborn and Hathaway. 
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NBRAL INFORMATION 

GENERAL INFORMATION 
REUGIOUS LIFE 

As in other aspects of student life, the arm is »o provi.lc .he afrnoa 
phercof a homein winch religion will exercise it, true funcK d 

oopartunity for the expreasion oj altruist*, motives. The d^fSSfa 

mil reference regarding behavioi difficull l 

Gone* liblical history and teaching we provided in the curri 
lum. Attendance -service of wc on Sunday to Mo 

,s ' ! '? al df*^ organized especially for Frances Shimc 

ntamed in the churches, i ™ 

(unity for the expression OJ f UI idealism and sen a tftfSfe 

force among girls of different i lasses and ages. 

HEALTH 

Conditions on the campus have been desired to safeguard the health 

Of Student* Only Student* m go fth are received ; young women who 

care of a physician are not desired. A i jfr 

ol geaeraJ go Jth is rei|uircd of all applicants foi admission All 

students have physical examinations on entrance; r 

ture, etc. arc kepi . and the work in Physical Education is planned 
one on the basts of these records. All cases of illness are cared for in the 
Infirmary, The resident nurse < for minor ailments, ami in addition 

carries on an education,'] program m the maintenance of good health In 
cases of serious illness the student employs a special nurse and a ph 

The food is wholesome lad abundant. Parents and friends will 
in preserving the good health of the pupils if they will not send food or 
confectionery. 

SOCIAL LIFE 
The educational process recognized by the school is organized on the 
idea that the whole life of the Student is a unit. Under these circumstances 
xtracurricular activities become second only in importance to the pro- 
be curriculum Social education is part of college training. The 
sties of the various student organizations not only supply adequate 
diversion bul give valuable training in social co-operation and in 
use of leisure. The social atmosphere of the School is wholesomely demo- 
cratic Every girl is expected to use and develop for the geo< Qefit 

taJ gifts she may possess. Appropriate dress, a pleasing mam 

poise, graciousness, entertaining com n, ability to appear at case 

befor tdiencc, are -is i part of the School ideal o holastic 

is With the assistance or class counselors the students give class 

parties, lunches, dances, bazaars, teas, lawn fetes, concerts, ar ; they 

Ian menus, arrange decorations, devise costumes and stage \ tcs, 
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Occasionally they write their own plays. A Brunswick Pantatrope with 
many valuable records aids in the cultivation of an appreciation of the best 
in music The radio and a motion-picture machine are used for entertain 
ment and instruction. 

The location of the School is exceptionally favorable for the cultivation 
of interest in out-of-door life and sports. Golf, tennis, hockey, basket-ball 
captain-ball, skiing, coasting, cross-country walks, riding, and picnicking 
are a part of the daily life, contributing to appetite and sound sleep, and 
laying the foundations for physical health and mental poise. 

GUIDANCE 

While guidance is often provided because of the excessive size of the 
group it is provided in Frances Shimer because the group is small. Every 
student has the right to succeed. If conditions interfering with success can 
be corrected by skilled attention and devotion it is the full duty of the 
institution to provide such means, 

A full-time counselor and director of studies is always present to insure 
success by the removal of whatever obstruction is the cause of the diffi. 
culty. Success cannot always be assured but where wrong methods of study, 
wrong ways of getting along with people, wrong attitudes and wrong 
ideals interfere with the student's best achievement, much can be done by 
patient persistence and by the loyal co-operation of the student and her 
parents. 

THE DICKERSON ART GALLERY 
The functions of the Gallery are twofold: it is planned and maintained 
as a means of creating, stimulating, and training a love of the beautiful 
in life and nature, and of facilitating the study of art and a knowledge of 
its history and methods. In developing the collection the policy is to select 
works of art which possess charm, beauty, and human interest. It includes 
oils and water colors, sculptures (both in bronze and in plaster), etchings, 
ceramics, textiles, and other examples of art that have determined aesthetic 
character. 

The collection includes canvases by the distinguished American land- 
scape painter, William Wendt; the noted portrait painter, Ralph Clarkson; 
Rudolph Ingerlc; the late Walter Sargent ; Edgar Forkner;E. Martin Mea- 
nings, and a water-color by Albert Worcester ; a group of choice etchings 
representing the old and modern type of that art; a cast of "Her Son," 
sented by Miss Nellie Walker, the sculptor, and a cast of Lorado Taft's 
statue of Lincoln, The Lawyer. There have been added to the Gallery this 
year a plaster head of a Child, by Leonard Crunellc, and an etching In- 
terior of the Chapel of the University of Chicago, by Lucille Crunelle. 

In addition to the permanent collection, which is installed on the 
second floor of Campbell Library, there are on exhibition from time to 
time loan collections to the end that interest in the beautiful may be 
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SA'Sff' so cu,tivatcd Md ,cfiocd that thcy wifl carf y <™ ™ d 

There have been two outstanding exhibits during the year one of con- 
temporary American painters, loaned by the College Art AsSda«o5 a 

fi iJ^U^f*!^ °! thc University^ Chic^ one 
horn the Iowa Art Guild. A circulating membership in the Ch icago £l- 
Icncs Association brings to the Gallery each month a canvas of merit bv 
some contemporary painter Membership in the American Federation of 
Art keeps the Gallery in close touch with the work of similar galleries 
throughout the country. * 

The growth and usefulness of the art collection depend upon the in- 
tcrest and co-operation of students and friends. By the help of gifts of 
money and of works of high artistic merit the collection may become of 
increasing service to students and to the community, 

CULTURAL RESOURCES 

A definite program of recitals, lectures and conferences is maintained 
throughout the year. Artists, lecturers, and men and women successful in 
various professions visit the campus frequently during the year. Formal 
presentations on the platform of Metcalf Hall or on the stage of the 
gymnasium and informal round-table discussions in the Lounge of West 
Hall bring to the students the experience of men and women whose 
achievements have won wide recognition. A partial list of such events for 
the season of 1930-51 is given below: 

Miss Mary O. Pollard, Oxford Today. 
The Kryl Band in Afternoon Concert. 
Reverend E. V. Kennan, Grace Episcopal Church, Freeport. 
Senora Mi Ha Dominguez and Mexican group in native songs and 
dances. 

Dr. Chancellor Jenks, Northwestern University, Ceylon, 

Tony Sarg's Marionettes — Alice In Wonderland and The 
Ring and the Rose. 

Dr. Allyn K. Foster, The Artistic Order of Life. 
Ellcnor Cook, Dramatic Dancer. 

The Department of Speech, The Chantilly Nativity Play. 
jnk Spcaight, English actor, Readings from Charles Dickens, 
Mr. Ralph Eaton, State's Attorney of Carroll County, Law En- 
forcement. 

Fred Wise, Tenor. 

Liege String Quartette. 

Gloria Holiistcr, With Beebe in Bermuda. 
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The Department of Speech, The Life of Christ, an 1 
Pantomime. 

Irma Koen, Artist, The Appreciation of Pictures. 

RcvcrcnJ Raymond L. Bragg, Chicago, The Youth Movement 
in Europk. 

Presentation of plays by the Play Production Class of the Depart- 
ment of Speech. 

Rev. Holland W. Schloerb, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 

Miss Monana Cheny, Yenching University, China, Youth and 
Education in China. 

Poetry Recital, Department of Speech, 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Believing that direction may be given in the worthy use of leisure and 
that students should be given an opportunity to effect social contacts in 
groups voluntarily organized to pursue common interest, club life is en- 
coumged. Membership, though not compulsory, is strongly urged. 

YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

This organization maintains a weekly discussion -meeting, encourages 
! life among the pupils, sends delegates to national students' gather- 
ings, takes charge of Sunday evening meetings occasionally, and seeks in 
various ways to stimulate religious interest among the pupils and interest 
in philanthropic work in the world. 

FRANCES SH1MER PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 

Frances Shi mar Record is a student publication, issued four times a 
yuir. Its purpose is to jjtvc students experience in expressing themselves 
easily, clearly, and pleasingly in writing, and to afford opportunity for the 
publication of worth-while pieces of work in prose and poetry that may be 
produced. The management is in the hands of students, faculty advisors 
being appointed to counsel the officers m the task of editing and manag- 
ing the publication. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical education, stressing 
the enjoyment of sports and athletics, and the development of sportsman- 
ship. The Athletic Association works in close co-operation with the Physi- 
cal Education Department, It sponsors the Col lege- Academy hockey game 
on Thanksgiving Day; the hoefcey spread; a class basket-ball tournament; 
the basket-ball banquet; a bob-ride; five- and ten-mile hikes; the May fete; 
golf and tennis tournaments, and swimming meets. 

COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 

Open to college students interested in singing. It is the purpose of this 
Club and the Chorus to extend acquaintance with and to create apprecia- 
tion for good music, and to furnish opportunity for musical expression. 
The Club appears on various School programs during the year and presents 
a joint recital with the Chorus. 

CHORUS 

This organization is open to all students interested in singing. An an- 
nual concert ends the season. 
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ART CLUB 

The Art Club is organized to cooperate with the Commission of the 
Dickerson Art Gallery in the procuring and arranging of exhibits and in 
stimulating among students interest in the aims and activities of the Gal- 
lery. In the monthly meetings of the Club attention is directed by programs 
and informal talks to contemporary art, 

DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an organization open to all stu- 
dents. Try-outs are held early in the fall under the supervision of the 
dramatic director. The Club gives two major productions during the year, 
Its members appear in the casts for the Christmas and Easter festivals as 
well. There is a general monthly business meeting followed by a program. 
The Club in association with the classes in Art History sponsors a specul 
trip to Chicago to visit the theatres and art centers. The Club seeks to pro- 
mote appreciation of the best in drama, and to offer an outlet for expj 
sion in tne creative arts of the theatre. 

BOOK CLUB 

Modern books are merely one of the many interests of young moderns 
in contemporary* life. The Book Club has as its purpose the development of 
discrimination in and understanding of the best literature of the day. 

The members of the Club are assigned or volunteer to take charge of 
the meetings, which consist of the review of two or three books recently 
published. Each member supplements her own understanding and view of 
the book as a story and piece of literature with the reviews and reports 
which she has gleaned from modern periodicals and papers on that book. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

The Club seeks to gain appreciative understanding of the grounds of 
difference between the customs, opinions, achievements, and aspirations of 
foreign peoples and Americans. Russia and India have been aiscussed in 
previous years. 

LATIN CLUB 

The Latin Club is organized under the name Fori Socide Sorores. Mem- 
bership is coveted among the members of the Latin Classes and is depend- 
ent upon scholastic standing. The function of the Club is both social and 
educational The members meet once a month. 

The program for the year included formal initiation of new members; 
two programs presented by the members of each Latin Class dealing with 
Roman men, customs, literature; and a Roman Banquet, at which the toga- 
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chd guests reclined in true Roman fashion and dined from characteristic 
Roman dishes. 

Through the Latin Club the Eta Sigma Phi medal for excellency in 
Latin is presented to eligible candidates. 

DELTA PSI OMEGA 

The National Honorary Dramatic Society, Delta Psi Omega, strives to 
uphold a high standard in both scholastic and dramatic endeavor by initiat- 
ing into its membership only those girls who have done outstanding and 
efficient work in playwriting, acting, or production. The connection with 
other chapters of the national society inspires all dramatic club members 
to greater effort, and aids in the production of a higher type of play at 
Frances Shimcr School. 

OUTDOOR CLUB 

The Outdoor Club is for those girls who like to hike in all kinds of 
weather. In the different seasons the Club also enjoys skiing, tobogganing, 
steak-roasts, and other out-of-door activities. 

THE POETRY CLUB 

The Poetry Club is open to a limited number of those who enjoy read- 
ing poetry and wish to enlarge their acquaintance with authors not taken 
up extensively in the regular class work. Among those considered in pre- 
vious years were Kipling, Benct, the Irish Movement poets, Masencld, 
Fiost, and Robinson. 

STITCH AND CHATTER CLUB 

This Club is a rather informal one, its purpose being to encourage girLs 
to make use of their leisure time profitably. As it meets in the Lounge, 
there is ample room for various activities. Some occupy themselves with 
mending or other needle work, while others read, write letters or play 
bridge. The fire in the grate adds much to the enjoyment of those who 
meet there from time to time. A group of three or four girls is appointed 
to plan, serve, and finance the lunch for each meeting. 

TRAVEL CLUB 

The aim of the Travel Club is to stimulate an interest in travel. 
Through the personal accounts of experienced travelers and the reading of 

[able travel literature it is believed that the members of the Club will 
gain an appreciation of the cultural attainments of foreign peoples, to- 
gether with a conception of the scenic beauties of their homelands. 
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lhc certified list of credits is presented. A candidate for admission also 
m ust furnish evidence of good moral character and honorable dismiss.! 
from the school last attended, 

MARKING SYSTEM 
The letters A to E are symbols used to indicate the decree of profi- 
ciency in any subject and may be interpreted as follows: 

A— Superior G— Average 

B— Above average D— Below average 

E — Failure 

The average or C group constitutes from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
students in each class according to the judgment of the instructor who is 
governed m the distribution of grades in classes enrolling ten or more 
students by certain elastic maximum and minimum percentage limits 
agreed upon by the faculty. The letter D represents the passing grade. 

As a rule condition grades are not assigned by the faculty. Where spe- 
cial conditions prevail, however, which are not the result of a student s 
inattention to her studies, incomplete work may be made up with the con- 
sent of the instructor. A student who receives a final examination grade of 
E in any subject may request a second examination, providing the average 
grade in that subject for the semester is not less than C Such an examina- 
tion, however, must be taken not later than four weeks after the beginning 
of the next ensuing semester, and when taken may not result in a final 
semester grade higher than C 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system, which 
serves to set definite standards of achievement in terms of amount and 
quality of work. Grade points are assigned in the following manner: 

A grade of A earns 3 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of D earns grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

Students in the lower division normally carry sixteen hours of work 
each semester and in the upper division fifteen hours. 

Reports are sent to parents at the end of the first six weeks and at the 
close of the semester. Reports of students registered in the Preparatory 
School are sent to parents also at the end of the second six weeks" period. 
Additional reports will be sent upon request to parents at any time. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The diploma of the Junior College will be granted upon the completion 
of one hundred twenty-four (124) semester hours' credit in the four 
years' course, or of 60 hours in the upper division. Sixty-four semester 
hours, or enough to complete 15 high scnool units, must be completed in 
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The President's Prize 

A prize of fifteen dollars is given to the student in the upper division 
tfho to tuc judgment of the instructors of English shows greatest merit in 
creative writing. 

The lleen Bullis Campbell Prize 
The llecn Bullis Campbell Prize in History is an annual award of 
twCflty-fivC dollars for excellence in the held of History. 

The Jessie Miles Campbell Prize 
A prize of twenty-five dollars, given by Miss Jessie Miles Campbell, is 
cled for excellence in Latin. 

The fames Spencer Dickerson Prize 
A prize of twenty-five dollars is offered by Dr. James Spencer Dicker- 
son for excellence in art to be determined by quality of class work in the 
history and theory of Art and the production during the year of some work 
of outstanding merit. 

The Elizabeth Percy Konrad Trophy 
The Elizabeth Percy Konrad Trophy for excellence in English was 
presented in 1926. The name of the student in the graduating class who 
docs the best work in English for the year, as recommended by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, is engraved on a large silver cup. 

The Golf Trophy 
A golf trophy, a silver cup, bears the name of the winner of the annual 
tournament. 

The Tennis Trophy 
A tennis trophy, a silver cup, bears the name of the winner of the 
annual tournament. 

SUSAN CCOLVER LECTURESHIP FUND 

The late Mrs. Susan E. Rosenbergcr, with her husband, Jesse L Rosen- 
bcrgcr, of Chicago, endowed the "Susan C Colver Lectures" in honorof 
Mrs. Roscnberger's mother by giving certain securities to the School The 
lecture for 1931-32 was given by Reverend Rolland W. Sehloerb, of Chi- 
cago. 

EXPENSES FOR THE COLLEGE YEAR 
Beginning with 1931-32 the policy of charging a single inclusive fee 
covering the total expense for the year was inaugurated There are no 
special Ices of any kind for regularly elected course* described in the cata- 
logue or for many other services provided by the school AU fields of stud) 
and all instructional facilities, therefore, are open to all students without 
special charge, irrespective of the kind of study undertaken. 
Tuition and living far the scholastic ye.tr, $725. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

The amalgamation of aJl fees into a single comprehensive fee was 
made for the purpose of informing all parents regarding their maximum 
liability to the College. Certain miscellaneous expenditures for the pur- 
chase of books and supplies are necessary. It is desirable that these be kept 
at a minimum and the co-operation of parents is sought in limiting the 
monthly allowance for the sake of a wise economy. 

The College Book Store stocks a supply of all boob, supplies, and 
stationery, and in addition keeps for sale toilet goods and articles com- 
monly rccjuired by students. Students may pay cash or maintain a charge 
account, an itemized copy of which is sent periodically to parents and is 
due upon presentation. The Store has for sale a very well arranged Stu- 
dent's account book with perforated monthly expense summaries which 
may be detached and sent to parents. It is recommended that parents re- 
quire the keeping of such an account and by this means encourage accurate 
justification of all expenditures. 

A student bank is maintained in the Office of the Accountant. A rep- 
resentative of the First Carroll County State Bank calls at a stated hour 
three times per week, at which time deposits and withdrawals may be 
made. Cheeking accounts in this bank are not permitted. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Since all instructors are necessarily engaged for the year upon the basis 
of estimated needs, no part of the fee can be refunded due to withdrawal 
from school Similarly, when a room is vacated no other student may be 
assigned to that room since registration has already ceased. All services 
and facilities are necessarily provided on the basis of a full scholastic year 
and economic administration forbids refunding of fees on account of with- 
drawal. 

It is the practice, however, to make a concession when illness, as certi- 
fied by a physician's written statement, requires withdrawal. The cost of 
food, service excluded, up to the time of withdrawal forms the basis of 
any refund made. Such refund, however, will not be made for withdrawal 
at or after the Christmas vacation in the first semester or during the last 
six weeks of the second semester. 

No refund in any amount will be granted to students who withdraw 
upon request, 

CHANGING AND DROPPING COURSES 

Permission to change courses will be granted during the first two weeks 
of cadi semester. Application should be made for a Change of Course 
card upon which reasons for the change are required to be stated. Only 
reasons of an educational character will be considered. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The aim of Physical Education is to aid in establishing sound health 
habits, iadttding daily exercise, and to develop a spirit of good sportsman- 
ihip ni & 1 * ideals of team co-operation, and a desire for continued physical 
activity, 

At the beginning of each year each student is given a physical examina- 
tion to determine general health condition, physical efficiency, and indivi- 
dual needs. Upon the basis of this examination, complete records of which 
are kept, each student is assigned to a particular phase of the program of 
activities. BxaminatioOJ are repeated in whole or in part as often as de- 
sired. Weight and development records are secured with sufficient fre- 
quency to insure adequate oversight of all students, 

Each student is required to have a gymnasium costume consisting of 
two romper suits, white socks, and shoes. Dancing sandals and swimming 
suit are also required for those who participate in these activities. Since 
the regulation with reference to the costume requirements will be strictly 
enforced, it is necessary to purchase the uniform through the Book Store 
after arrival. 

In the fall and spring the classes engage in outdoor activities, such as 
tennis, golf, field hockey, baseball, and riding. The annual May i ; etc is an 
event requiring many varieties of athletic ability. Winter work includes 
basketball, volley ball, indoor work, and dancing. Swimming is offered 
throughout the year. 

Requirements for Graduation 

A minimum of four periods per week or equivalent is required of ail 
lower division students and two periods per week for upper division stu- 
dents. Credit for Physical Education may not be included in the 15 units re- 
quired for a high school diploma nor in the total of 60 credits required in 
the upper division. It is nevertheless one of the requirements for gradua- 
tion, and no student may be excused except on the written statement of a 
qualified physician. Under such conditions a modified program of exercise 
is prescribed. An average grade of C in physical education is required for 
each year in residence. 

COURSES 

11.12 — Physical Education. Required of all freshmen. 

Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

2 1 -22— Physical Education. Required of all sophomores. 

Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

51-32 — Physical Education. Required of all juniors. 

Two periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 
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12— Sewing- Study and application of the fundamental processes in 
nt construction; use of sewing machine; elementary study of textile 
libers and fabrics with relation to wearing quality. 

Two class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
second semester, p aigf ertduL 

}1— CLOTHING. Construction of garments; study of textiles as to 
fiber, weave, tests; textile economics, hygiene of clothing; choice and care 
of clothing; budget study. Prerequisite or concurrent, design. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
first semester. Three credits. 

32— ADVANCED Garment Construction. Advanced textile study; 

application of principles of design to costume; study of historic costume 

in relation to modern dress. Prerequisite, Clothing 31 or Sewing 12. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 

second semester. Three credits. 

35 — DESIGN, Study of the fundamental principles of design and their 
application to dress, architecture, and other forms of construction. A study 
of line and color; lettering. 

One class meeting and three two -hour laboratory periods per week, 
first semester, Three credits. 

34 — Applied Design, Applications of designs to materials, cloth, 
paper, leather. Problems in book binding, block printing, tied and dyed 
work, basketry and leather tooling. Prerequisite, Home Economics 31 or 
Fine Arts. Alternates with Home Economics 38. Not offered in 1932*33. 

Three two-hour laboratory periods per week, second semester. 

Three credits. 

35, — Foods. Composition, selection, commercial processes; foods 

from the chemical and physical standpoint; consumer's responsibility; pure 

food legislation; preparation of food, factors of cookery, analysis of rcci* 

pes and standard products. Prerequisite or concurrent. Chemistry 31. 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 

first semester. Three credits. 

36 — Advanced Foods. Foundations of normal human nutrition; 
nutritive values in relation to cost, cost of food in relation to family bud- 
get, food combinations, preparation and serving of meals. Prerequisite, 
Home Economics 31 and Chemistry 32 which may be taken concurrently. 
One class meeting and two three-hour laboratory periods per week, 
second semester. l Three cerdtts. 
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THE FINE ARTS 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS 

The courses in Graphic Arts have been organized with a threefold 
object— to afford the student exercise in expressing personal observation 
jmd feeling in various mediums of expression, to promote the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the rich inheritance in art and in contemporary 
trt, and to give the student who plans to major or specialize in art a 
foundation for further study, 

GRAPHIC ARTS FOR UPPER DIVISION 
Students expecting to specialize in art in the upper division, to enter 
lit schools, or to major in art at any of the universities, should confer 
wjth the instructor before planning a course of study in order to insure 
a proper selection of courses. In this way student programs can be best ar- 
ranged to meet individual needs. 

CERTIFICATE IN GRAPHIC ARTS 

The following outline of courses suggests the maximum amount of 
work which may be taken in Graphic Arts in the junior and senior years of 
the Junior College. A special certificate in Art is granted to students whose 
work upon completion of the outlined course is of distinctive quality and 
merit. 



Certificate Course in Graphic Arts 
JUNIOR YEAR 



First Semester 
Courses Credits 

Freehand Drawing 3 

Lettering I 

English Composition 3 

Elective? 8 



15 



Second Semester 
Courses Credits 

Freehand Drawing 3 

Mechanical Drawing and Perspective. 1 

English Composition . , 3 

Elective* 8 



15 



SENIOR YEAR 



First Semester 

Courses Credits 

Painting 2 or \ 

Design , 2 

ry of Art . . . . 3 

Elcctives m 7 or 8 



Second Semester 

Courses Credits 

Painting , 2 or 3 

Commercial Art 2 

ry of Art 3 

Elective* 7 or 8 



14 or 16 



14 or 16 

GRAPHIC ARTS FOR LOWER DIVISION 

Students enrolled as freshmen and sophomores may register for courses 
11-12, and 21-22, respectively; listed under "Courses of Instruction in 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN GRAPHIC ARTS 
LOWER DIVISION OF THE JUNIOR COI LEGE 
U-12-Graphic Arts. In the beginning course the Duroose t» m 
develop dose observation and ease in handling* material f ,2^ £g 
o casts, interesting arrangements of still life Objects and «S^S 
Mediums are charcoal, pencil, colored crayons, pen and inlc^e e t Draf ' 
ticc m lettering to deveU skill in drawing singtstroke and X£ffi 
alphabets Principles of perspective arc applied to drawings. InstrS b 
?l ven in the correct use of drafting instruments, with rulef for di^ensron 
«g and applications to working drawings. All drawing and letterings 
done during the regular studio time. History of Art ieWes on CJaSic 
Medieval and Renaissance Art are given one period each week- notebook 
md outside readings arc required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour laboratory periods Per week 
both semesters. Four credits ea J semester. 

21-22— Graphic Arts. The aim of this course is to train the student 
to the use of colors in still life and flower studies. Occasional sketches arc 
made out-of-doors. Emphasis on creative expression during the second 
semester with application of design principles on special space-filling prob- 
lems. Study of color theory with experimentation. Ail problems in color 
study and design are completed during the regular studio time. History of 
American Art lectures are given during one single period each week ; note- 
books and readings are required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
both semesters p our crea * tfs \ 

UPPER DIVISION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
51— Elementary Freehand Drawing. This is a basic course in 
the principles and practice of expression by freehand drawing. Emphasis 
is placed upon proportion, form, value, direction of line and perspective. 
Drawings are made from casts, still life objects, heads and torsos. The 
principal mediums are charcoal and pencil; occasionally sketches arc made 
in colored pencils, crayon, pen and ink. The work which consists chiefly 
of studio drawing h supplemented with criticisms, suggestions, and draw- 
ing demonstrations by the instructor. 

Three two-hour laboratory periods per week, first semester. 

Two credits, 

52 — Elementary Freehand Drawing. A more advanced course 
in drawing with specific regard for directness and facility. Action is em- 
phasized through an occasional study of the posed figure in life drawing. 
Prerequisite, Graphic Arts 31. 

Three two-hour laboratory periods per week, second semester. 

Two credits. 
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MUSIC 



window and counter display cut-outs, packages and containers posters * 
Prerequisites, Graphic Arts 31, 32, 33, 34 Sid 43. ^ ' 

fru ^.iw Ai****, ^r/W/ ;,r week, second semester. 

Two credits \ 

47-4a-lNTRODUCTioNTo Art History. This course aims primar- 
ily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest timcsTtrfe Z I 
ent day as a foundation for subsequent period courses. It traces the devel- 
opment of style, emphasizing the first semester sculpture and architecture 
and m the second semester painting. It deals also with general art prin- 
cidIcs and seeks to show the value of such knowledge in the development 
of taste and observation and in the evaluation of the art of the present 
day. Lectures arc supplemented by collateral readings, term papers ind the 
study of numerous reproductions. Course based on Gardners Art Through 
The Ages with the addition of about 200 University Prints. Hither semes- 
ter may be taken alone, but the entire course is recommended. A year of 
history in the upper division is recommended. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 



MUSIC 

Instruction in piano, violin, and voice is given upon the same basis as 
academic subjects. For time spent the unit of measurement is identical with 
that used in all other subjects. 

Students electing courses in applied music must also pursue courses in 
the history or theory of music. The amount of such work may not be less 
than one-third of the amount in applied music. For lower division stu- 
dents Elementary Harmony 11-12 and Elementary History of Music 13-14 
may be taken to meet the requirement in music theory. Upper division 
students may elect Advanced History of Music 31-32, Appreciation of 
Music 33-3^1, and Advanced Harmony 41-42. 

No credit for applied music alone, except in chorus, glee club and 
orchestra, is granted. Final credit for applied music is not approved until 
the required amount of theoretical work has been completed. If preparation 
for courses in applied music in the upper division is not sufficient the ele- 
mentary course may be taken with the approval of the instructor, but no 
credit will be given. Advanced lower division students (I lth and 1 2th 
grades) in applied music may elect ten practise hours per week and for it 
receive four semester hours credit. 

The aim of the department is to train students who arc seriously inter- 
ested in music. Consequently, no half or part-time courses arc approved. 

The following outline of courses applies to upper division students and 
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From the Point of View of Coltei 



PIAN O 

standing and comprehensive appreciation of the various types, periods, and 
forms of music. Illustrated with records. No previous musical training is 
necessary. Lectures, assigned readings, and papier. 

Two hours per week, first semester; one hour per week, second semes- 
One credit each semester. 

■\ 1-42— Advanced Harmony. A study of harmony at the key- 
board and by written work, covering cadences, modulations, all chords of 
the seventh, the dominant ninth, altered and mixed chords, chord progres- 
sions in four-part writing, appoggiatura, suspension, anticipation, passing 
tones, embellishments, the figured chorale. May be elected by juniors upon 
approval of the instructor. 

Three hours per week, both semesters, 

Three hours credit each semester. 

ENSEM13LE MUSIC 

31-32 — Orchestra. Prerequisite, ability to play orchestral instru- 
ments and the approval of the instructor. Required lor certificate in violin. 
Two meetings for instruction and practice per week with additional re- 
hearsals for public concerts. Credit is not given for one semester only. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

33.34 — CHORUS. Study and practice of part songs. Public appear- 
ances are made from time to time throughout the year, A required course 
for students registered in any one of the courses in Voice. Open to other 
students subject to the approval of the instructor. Special rehearsals are 
required in preparation tor public concerts. Credit is not given for one 
semester only. 

One hour per week, both semesters. One-half credit, each semester. 

35.36 — Glee Club. A course for more advanced students and re- 
quiring more intensive work than course 51-32. In addition to increasing 
vocal skill, the Club has for its purpose to create appreciation for choral 
works as well as to afford opportunity for musical expression. An annua 
concert is given, and appearances in other programs are frequent. Special 
rehearsals are required prior to public appearances. Open to students with 
ability to sing and to read music. Credit is not given for one semester only. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

PIANO 

The courses in piano include all grades of material required for the 
most systematic technical and musical development, and involves a special 
adaptation to the needs of each individual pupil. Particular attention is 
given to thoroughness in foundation work and representative compositions 
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HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 



v'orld War, the world settlement, and the disarmament conference 
i reading and special reports; map work. Either half of the course 
pay be elected. Not o0ered in 1932-33. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

33.34— English History. A study of English history from the Rom- 
tn occupation through the World War. Political, social, religious, and eco- 
cments in the growth of the English people. England's colonial 
development and imperial problems; her advance as a world power; alii- 
anccs and ententes; the World War and post-war problems. Parallel read- 
ings, individual research studies, map work. Either half of the course may 
be elected. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Thee credits each semester. 

41-42 — American History. A general course covering colonization, 
constitutional organisation and development, and growth of democracy 
and nationality. Open to seniors only. Either half of the course may be 
elected. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

35-36 — History of Religion, A survey of the beginnings of reli- 
gion, the historical development and significance of the great religions of 
modern times and an attempt at a critical analysis of the social contribu- 
tions of each. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

37-38 — History of New Testament Times. A historical study of 
the life of Jesus with the aim of giving a thorough acquaintance with 
sources of information, geographical and chronological data, the world in 
which Jesus lived, his teachings, work, and conception of mission, as fur- 
nished by the synoptic gospels. A brief survey 0/ the development of the 
early church receives attention. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

47, 4g — -Introduction to Art History. This course aims primar- 
ily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest times to the 
present day as a foundation for subsequent period courses. It traces the 
development of style, emphasizing in the first semester sculpture and archi- 
tecture and in the second semester painting. It deals also with general art 
principles and seeks to show the value of such knowledge in the develop- 
ment of taste and observations and in the evaluation of the art of the pres- 
ent day. Lectures arc supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and 
the study of numerous reproductions. Course based on Gardner's Art 
Through the Ages with the addition of about 200 University Prints. Either 
semester may be taken alone, but the entire course is recommended. A year 
of history in the upper division is recommended. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. c credits each semester. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
PURPOS 

This division of the School consists of the ninth and tenth high school 

I grades. The aim is to provide the highest type of instruction in these pre- 

[ junior college years so as to make adequate preparation for the broader 

[ range of studies that arc there available. All instructors arc of junior i 

Tegc grade, no distinction being made in the provision of instruction for 

students of cither group. 

In recognition of the characteristic needs of this group special provision 
is made in dormitory, class, and social organization to secure the optimal 
development of each individual. At the same time free association with 
older students whose qualities of leadership arc more completely developed 
is encouraged. 

ADMISSION 

Students who have completed the eighth grade of the elementary school 
or two years of the junior high school may Be admitted without examina- 
tion. Evidence of the amount and quality of work done as certified by the 
principal of the school last attendee! is a condition of entrance. On account 
of the rule requiring small classes students who are irregular in their prep- 
aration may be admitted providing their irregularity has been caused by 
conditions which are remediable, 

iMARKlNG SYSTEM 

The system of grading students is identical with that used in the junior 
college. See page 29. 

GENERAL RULES 

Only rules applying specifically to students in the Preparatory School 
are given in this section. Rules and regulations of a general nature which 
are described in the junior college section of the catalogue apply also to 
Preparatory School students. 

EXPENSES 

A registration fee of ten dollars is required when the application is 
submitted. The name of the applicant is then entered officially in the roster 
of new students. This amount is later credited to the semester fee. If for 
any reason withdrawal becomes necessary, the registration fee will be re- 
funded providing notification reaches the School before August 1 and Jan- 
uary 1 of the first and second semesters, respectively. 

Tuition and living, including bond, room, and laundry, 

for the year ■ W&00 

Tuition for day students \ 60.00 
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COURSE OF STUDY 

Definition of Terms 

The unit of measurement is the high school unit. A unit signifies the 
amount of credit given when a class in a given subject meets five times per 
week for a year of thirty-six weeks, each class meeting extending over a 
period of fifty-five minutes. A student normally studies four subjects and 
earns four units per year. 

Numbering of Courses 

Courses are numbered from 1 to 10, An odd number signifies that the 
course is taught in the first semester; an even number signifies that it is 
taught in the second semester, 

ENGLISH 

The objective of the Preparatory School English course is to cultivate 
a love of good literature ana to encourage the habit of reading with dis- 
crimination. Emphasis is placed also upon a correct foundation in structure, 
punctuation, sentence form, and paragraphing. Standardized tests in litera- 
ture, composition, and grammar, arc given from time to time, 

1-2 — First-Year English. The course in literature consists of the 
reading of several classics. The study of mythology is made as a prepara- 
tion for subsequent work in literature. Constant drill in grammar and fre- 
cjiient themes. Required of all first-year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

j-4 — American Literature. From the Colonial period to the pres- 
ent. Composition, and continued drill in grammar. Required of all second- 
year students. 

Daily, both semesters* One-half unit each semester. 

LATIN 

The preparatory school course is planned to develop in the student the 
mastery of forms and a concise method of attack which makes for the 
accurate translation and intelligent understanding of the classics. 

The first two years are taken by many students who do not continue in 
subject For this reason Latin I and II are arranged so as to form a 
well-rounded unit in themselves. The aims are: first, to give die student ^a 
grasp of the principles of grammar and language structure which will be 
practical in all subsequent language study; second, to increase the students 
ability to understand and appreciate her own language. This is accom- 
plished throueh the constant use of grammatical parallels, and emphasis on 
derivation and the important place of the classics in English literature; 
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STUDENT REGULATIONS 

Resnhnce halts -Students from out of town m rcc . uirc j j fl aJ| 
U nlc,, reading with near relatives, to occupy rooms in the schoc Tbu \S 
Students living m the dormitories avoid many distraction* mm! ? " ,** 
contact with tie Ufc of the School, a, iX^ff^S 

work as the one thing demanding their best efforts. They are ltd to *u fi 
a healthy soir.t self. reliance. Not infrequently the LTJ^ Zt 

ng results of school life are derived from its associations. 

Rules for house students arc furnished on entrance. In general they 
provide for such order and behavior as would be expected in a cultured 
home Flic students ,n the junior College have student government under 

institution adopted by themselves and approved by the Faculty Prcoar 
atory School pupils are free within the grounds in recreation hours; when 
outside the campus they are chaperoned. 

The rooms are designed to be occupied by two students. An extra 
charge of thirty dollars each semester h made for a single room. All rooms 
arc furnished with single beds (3 feet by 6 ivti 3 inches), pillows, chairs 
study tables, chests of drawers, and window shades. The windows are 6 x 4 
feet; the tops of the chests of drawers, 38 x 19 inches. Students furnish 
rugt (if desired), bidding, curtains, towels, napkins and napkin ring, 
knife, fork, and spoon (jot use ai spreads and picnics). It h also recom- 
mended that the j provide themselves with a hot-water bottle, an umbrella, 
and heavy walking shoes. 

Students are required to care for their own rooms. On days when classes 
arc in session the rooms must be clean and in order by eight o'clock. 

As a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric devices is 
prohibited in students' rooms. Electric plates and irons arc provided at con- 
venient places. 

Dress. — Definite rules for dress are not prescribed, since dress is ex- 
pressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, tint in the selection of 
clothing, two standards be observed; suitability and simplicity. For school 
wear, one-piece dresses of material suited to the season have been found 
satisfactory. The conventional dinner dress has no place in the school ward- 
robe! although students do not wear their school dresses to dinner. One or 
two simple evening dresses for wear at parties are essential. Millinery is 
not an important problem. A simple tailored hat of becoming shaj>e is all 
that is reauired. The same rule of simplicity and suitability applies to shoes. 
High heels are out of place on the campus except for evening. For every 
day and for walking, plain, well-made sport oxfords with low or medium 
heels arc best. 

Clothing which is to be sent to the laundry should be plain. An extra 
charge will be made for all pieces difficult to iron, tnd for laundering 
blouses between December 1 and April 1. Laundry must be marked, in all 
cases, with woven name (not initial letters). 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1931-32 
GRADUATES, JUNE, 1931 

Junior College 

[ Alexander, Ruth 

Burt, Mary Retina c '. ' u,l . ca $° 

cMCf, Mary Mount Carroll 

Emerson, Harriet y. ; Y 1 **™ ' 

iher, Sarah Elizabeth Kot * ls ™~ £ 

rbarrctt, Esther Pearl "anrille - 

;->•■ ™™ Q1 ™ '■ - v.v.'.v:. v;.;. .v;;.M a ; ath ^: 

jrcgson.V.vjan Montezuma low 

,. • Hcrrick, Gladys May m 1 1 ,. 

llofminn, Lucilc Allcnc ^YZV.'. iJKfl^ JS 

Kuhi! Margaret BclSdcrc, S. R - 

Lowitz, Frances . . Oiicaco 

McEwen, Maty Elizabeth \ \' Ro l' fe |o *£ ^ 

McKee, Mildred Chrisman 

Moore, Thelma Moum 0wlJ 

m, Lucia M , DlXfjn 

3son, Bertha Pauline, . , LovclJ Wyo ^ 

Ovcraker, Marion .Springfield 

Palmer, Mary Helena. Montezuma, Iowa *— 

Puzey, Jeannette R Sidell 

Reynolds, Grace . . , . .Mount Carroll ■*- 

I • Scluemer, Dorotha M Chadwick 

Shoemaker, Dorothy D Mount Carroll 

Nth, Lillian , Mount Carroll 

• Strceter, Dorothy S , Chicago 

Sword, Virginia E Millcdgeville 

Telsrow, Helen E . . . . . Davenport. Iowa «*■" 

Uhlcnhopp, Marguerite .Hampton, Iowa - 

VV'ilbern, Lucile , . Sterling 

Academy 

Allen, Margaret Sandusky Covington, Ind, 

/Ashdown, Marguerite .Flossmoor 

" Brown, Irene Wilcox , Sprint Valley 

HoIIcbosch, Lillian, Elaine Rock Island 

hidings, Janet .Crown Point. Ind. 

Kruse, Marie M. . . . . Chicago 
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Sincox, Marjoric 

Schmalin^. listlicr Warren 

lufii!'.iu,i:li. Miry ' w ' ' rroll 

■|'ur..i-.Hi,-l,, i.inrly ™> : : 'o\\ 

Van Uuskirk, Irma Mount Canoll 

Wallace, Elaine " x,ih ''»* 

Wocrfel, Jessie A c y att *'«* 

Williams, Dorothy StUf * wn B «X. w '» 

Wolf, Dorothy "" Savanna 

Voung, I Wen I " till* W « '"f 1 ^ 

° Sioux Palls, S. D, 

JUNIOR CLASS 

Allen, Margaret ,. 

Allen, Ra.nona C-ovingion Ind. 

Bishop, Willeu "" ** Mohnc 

Brown. Irene ' v ? n v * 1 on 

Buckaloo, Jane " S ' ,r,n fi JJHey 

ssan if™ ::::;; o^fcwg 

Hoothby, Irma ht * * , 

, -tr Mount Carrot - 

Borop, Lillian T V 

Brown, Natalie 

, . . • Savanna *" 

Cabccn, Jean . . . 

Cottinglwm Ruth ^-^*'^'*V::::;WcH>mington l Wi° 

Crawford, Jane. Dub^uc, Iowa 

Crawford. Grace L .Nadws. 

Crum Jane . . . Mincra , p oint Wjv 

Campbell, Helen Mount arfolJ . 

Derrer Ruth.. ......Lanark 

Dimond. Virginia Chicago 

togteking, Florence M 0lint enroll 

^ J unc Marquette, lov 

Frissdl, Jancttc. , [foton, Jowa 

Gsdl, Virginia Mount Carroll 

Hamilton, Cordelia , , Mount < arroll 

Hamilton. Mary ........... # . , Dixon 

ton, Selene Chicago 

Horrocks, Dorothy , « , Chicago 

Keller, Cara Mae . , Birmingham 

Kuth , Crown Point, Ind. 

y, Virginia ....... , Toledo, Iowa 

Magmni\ Mary Virginia . . . Chicago 

BC, Mildred ......... , , Mason < kf t Iowa 

McCarthy, Mona Detroit] Mi 

Metis, Beulah S\ itor 

Mellor, I U-!tn Cummingtom, M 
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Fi*pb"j Jf™ , Chicago 

Green, Hester. Marshall Mich. 

Harrison, Dorothy Highland Park 

Higgins, G»« Qjk 

*°°> Sf*^ Cedar Rapid*, Iowa 

Jourdan, Dorothy . Gak Park 

Koon, Helen. t Highland Park 

ic Pclley, Priscilla Highland Park 

Mooney, Margaret. Rocic FaJlv 

Neumann, Jane . Highland Park 

Nirdltnger, Janet Galesburg 

Phut, Marion Highland Park 

Rcplogle, Billie Jane ,. .Wabasha, Minn. 

Salmon, Marion Beloit, Wis. 

Sinton, Jeanne St. Charles 

Sleight, Helen Battle Creek, Mich. 

Summerville, Frances Harvey 

Thayer, Jane , Chicago 

Wahl, Betty , Wheaton 



PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

SECOND YEAR 

Bruce, Priscilla Memphis, Tenn. 

Coleman, Mary Chicago 

F0I2, Elizabeth . . Chicago 

Goldberg, Dorine Chicago 

Giles, Eugenia Chicago 

Hoffman, Mildred ••>* .Chicago 

Knight, Eva Rosidare 

Lemon, Betty P'att, Kan. 

Lcpine, Jean . . • Chicago 

Murdoch, Kae • • .Evanston 

FIRST YEAR 

Dean. Helen. &ip* d C% S. D ; 

Engles. Helen Mount Carroll 

Fisher, Miriam Chicago 

Hertz. Paulette ■ IvH^gP 

Joyce, Jessie - Highland Park 

Knox, Betty Lou...... cV'^rf 

Lewis, Adelaide * *: J *^ *£*' 

MacKinnon, Helen —.. Wauwatosa Wis. 

Marshall, Virginia ""'"ffo 

McNab, Bobbie - Flan0 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 
1931-32 



JUNIOR COLLEGE— 
Upper Division 



Seniors . . . . , . , 4q 

Juniors . 32 

tower Division 

Sophomores 13 

Ircshmcn 25 



First semester Second semester Net Total 



Total in Junior College 130 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 

Second Year 10 

First Year 13 

Total in Prep. School. . 23 

Special Students 10 



GRAND TOTAL........ 163 



59 

14 

24 



125 



40 

5> 



14 
26 



153 



10 


10 


10 


13 


20 


23 


10 


10 



155 



166 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

Illinois . ., 101 

Iowa 17 

Wisconsin 17 

Michigan 10 

Indiana 3 

South Dakota. . . 2 

Kansas 

Massachusetts . . . 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota 

Tennessee 



Total 1« 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 1931-52 



April 1 6 


April 


17 


April 2} 


April 24 


April 


JO 


May 


I 


May 


4 


May 


7 


May 


8 


May 


11 


May 


14 


May 


15 


May 


21 


May 


22 


May 


28 


May 


29 


June 


4 



June 5 



June 6 



June 7 



Final Club Night. 

Reverend R. L. Bragg, Chicago, The Youth Movement in 
Europe. 

Sophomore Prom. 

Reverend Ernest V. Kc-nnan, Grace Episcopal Church, Frccport. 

Swimming Meet, 

Miss Elizabeth Moeller, Civic Art. 

Emily Turnbaugh, Recital in Speech. 

Informal Dance. 

Glee Club Concert. 

Founder's Day. 

Presentation of plays by Play Production Class, Speech Depart- 
ment. 

University of Wisconsin Y. M, G A. delegation. 

May Fete. 

Reverend Rolland W. Schloerb, Hyde Park Baptist Church, 

Chicago. 
Open Night. 
Modern Poetry Recital, Department of Speech. 

Class Day. 
Class Banquets. 
College Dance. 

Baccalaureate Service. 
President's Reception. 
Vesper Service. 
Class Sing. 
Reception and Exhibit, 

Department of Art 

Department of Home Economics. 
School and Reunion Picnic. 
Recital, Students of Department of Music. 
Seventy-ninth Commencement. 

Address: Dr. J, M. Stifler, The University of Chicago. 
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INDEX TO COURSES 



Nmtnbtrs 

General Ptychology, . . 41 

M-ORtn-ARfAL STUDIES 

raphy,,, 11,13 

KlrmrM h 21-22 

A Wjntctl Stenography tod 

•writing , ,:r 

SOCIOLOGY 

Introductory Sociology . 4) 

Soda! Adjuitmr nl 

SPANISH 

Beginning SpanUh II -II 

I mrf mediate Spankli.. 21-22 

4I-32 
Ad re need Sp*«i»h 41-42 

BPKSCH 

Voice and Pantomime 1 1 -1 * 

Fundamental* of Speech 

Literary Interpretation | • 

Applied Fundamental* of Speech 3 J 

Ealeraporaneou* Speailrs* 

DeUatin* .;....» 

Play Prmluction 41-42 

Individual Irutruetlon , , , 4J-44 

VIOLIN 

Elementary Violin I and TI 11-12 

loleruiediate Violin I and II ,..21-22 



Count 

Advance V Win 1 aivl II. 
. < niffcate Coum In Violin 4142 

■ "" ■■■!■■ •*■■ 

KSi .; u - 12 

I 1-14 
1 1 s ■- rniedutr Vol* r 

Advanced Vok*... 

Cmitat* Courae Jo Vok», *i 42 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Algebra, Flm year 1 . 

Ancient Hiitory. . . , 

Art , , 

Cooking., , 

Kngl lab, first year |, 2 

Engliah , second yea r 1.4 

French, Her Inninjt \A 

Geometry, Ptane 

Hlalory, A 

Hiitory. Medieval CWHIsitJon 

Latin, F.lrrnrnUry, ....... . 1 „> 

Latin, Caetar. ' j^ 

Physical Education | 2, 1-4 

Physiology 

Piano I ......... . Lj 

Piano U,,.. 

Sewing. , 

Voice I , ....... 

Voice II. ....... 

Voice and Pantomime 
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Page 

Junior College 47 

Preparatory School 71 

Play Production • •••# 53 

[Preparatory School $7 

psychology <>6 

Public School Music , 50 

HEdSTER of Student! 75 

ptegutntions for Student! 73 

SCHOLARSHIPS and Awards .. 30 

Secretarial Studiei 61 

Sewing . * jg 

[Sociology , 66 

Spanish Courses 57 



Speech Courses 5t 

Stenography $, 

Student Organisations , [., 2 \ 

Student Register t ,// t 75 

Student Regulations .,,, 7y 

TRIGONOMETRY fo 

Trustees \ g 

Typewriting 61 

VIOUN 49 

Voice Courses 

junior College 40 

Preparatory School 72 

WITHDRAWAL „ 
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